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THE OSTRICH. 

Perhaps our young readers will like to hear 
something about the ostrich. It is the largest of 
all birds, and in many respects the most won- 
derful. It lives in the hot countries of Africa 
and Arabia. It is not, like other birds, entirely 
covered with feathers. The height of the os- 
trich is usually seven feet, from the head to the 
ground; but from the back, about four feet. It 
loves the deserts away from the habitations of 
man, and here the eggs are laid, and often left 
to be destroyed. It swallows stones, glass, iron, 
leather and shrubs without suffering, so strong 
are its digestive powers. It is very strong, and 
cannot fly like other birds, but it can run faster 
than a horse. A gentleman had two of them, 
which he tamed, and taught to carry a rider. 
The strongest of these, though young, would 
carry two negroes on its back, as you see in the 
cut, and then run faster thun a race horse. The 
natives of Africa learn them to carry their chil- 
dren, and their mothers are highly pleased when 
they see the little riders mount on this large 
bird. Itis said that one of the ancient Egyp- 
tian monarchs had a chariot drawn by, theme 
The Bible speaks of this wonderful bird.«’See 
Job, 39th chapter. We add the following ex- 
tracts from the Youth's Keepsake. 

“A story is told of the affection of a pair of 
ostriches which were formerly in the Jardin du 
Roi, at Paris. The sky-light in the roof of the 
apartment in which they were kept having been 
broken, the glaziers proceeded to repair it, and 
in the course of their work, let fall a triangular 
piece of glass. Not long after this, the female 
ostrich was taken ill, and died after an hour or 
two of great agony. ‘The body was opened, and 
the throat and stomach were found to have been 
dreadfully lacerated by the sharp corners of the 
glass which she had swallowed. From the mo- 
ment his companion was taken from him, the 
male bird had no rest; he appeared to be inces- 
santly searching for something, and daily wast- 
ed away. He was removed from the spot, in the 
hope that he would forget his grief; he was even 
allowed more liberty, but in vain, and he Ifteral- 
ly pined himself to death. 

**A traveller in Africa, who had an opportu- 
nity of observing the ostrich, says that it runs as 
rapidly as a good saddle horse at full speed; and 
a philosophical writer, speaking of the providen- 
tial arrangements of nature, says, ‘‘ There is not 
in the whole range of nature a more beatiful in- 
stance of adaptation than that which subsists be- 
tween the ostrich and the desert. The desert is 
a singular locality in nature, and the ostrich is 
singularly formed and fitted for the severe labor 
which it has there to encounter. In its walking 
structure this bird is not excelled by any animal, 
even by those swift antelopes which are her near 
neighbors. We find, too, that wherever one 


nothing there’ which @ vege 


species of action is required, in a very high de- 
gree, the organization of the animal is ina great 
measure concentrated upon that. Flight would 
have been of comparatively little use to such a 
bird, in the situation in which it has been placed 
by nature. Wings for flight, to bear up so 
weighty a bird as the ostrich in swift motion 
through the air, would have demanded a _ waste 


Piof muscular exertion, for the supply. of which 


suffivient food could not have been found in the 
ostrich’s country. Besides, wings would have 
been of no use im the desert, becawse there is 
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ostrich is quite sufficient to 
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ALICE COLE. 
[Continued from page 70.] 


don’t seem hardly right that such a child, as she 
is, should go away from home to be cured.” 


her head. 


broke her heart. She is a dreadful child!” 


ask compassion for her erring friend. 
used to be good, mother!” 


Hill. 
an only child too! Qh it is dreadful!” 
‘** But, mother, Alice re 





fain have excused her faults even now. 


said her father; ‘‘ for 1 think its more than any 
one else could do!” 

Frances felt that all the good in her had been 
perverted, and bursting into tears she exclaimed; 
‘*T am sure Alice can’t be so bad after all. 
will reform—she won’t always be so. 
think she will, mother?” 

‘‘T don’t know,” said Mrs. Hill, doubtingly; 
‘“‘T hope she may not. But it’s a pretty hard 
case, Frances. How ungrateful to steal from 
Mrs. Holmes, after all she has done for her! 
and it was very bold in her to take that gauze 
from the store. I don’t think she has any sense 
of shame.” 

‘‘T hope her aunt is a good woman!” said the 
father. Mr. Hill meant pious woman, but he 
was somewhat ashamed to speak it, for being, as 
he called it, ‘liberal in his views,” he was not 
fond of acknowledging the beneficial influences 
of religion. ; 


Do you 





‘¢T have heard she was very good!” said Mrs. 
Hill, and then a feeling of sympathy for the 


that they are not useful for flight, because this! 


‘‘ Mr. Cole is going to send Alice to live with 
her uncle,” said Mr. Hill, one evening as he sat 
down to his plain supper; ‘‘ I don’t know but it’s 
the best thing he can do wath<her; but really it 


* It’ll do no good!” returned his wife, shaking 


** Alice used to be good!” said Frances, draw- 
ing near with an earnest look, that seemed to 
“* Alice 


‘* She must be very unfeeling!” remarked Mrs. 
** Only think of her poor father! and she 


Frances stood 
perplexed for a moment; for although she had 
long since abandoned the society of her former 
friend, yet she had once loved her, and would 


‘‘ Speak out! if you can say any good of her,” 


She 


miserable orphan coming over her mind; she 
continued: ; 

‘*But she can’t be a parent to poor Alice ! 
She will soon get tired of watching over her, 
and then—O I don’t think her father ought to 
send her away!” 

‘*¢ But what can he do?” inquired the husband. 
‘I don’t know. It is a trying case to be sure. 
But if he is any.thing a father should be, he can 
do better for her than those less interested. If 
a child has triyial faults she can be corrected 
away from home, because she sees how ridicu- 
lous they-are; but I wouldn’t dare trust one of 
mine out of sight a minute if I knew she was de- 
void of correct principles.” 

* 


tallest vegetable in her. past re is, Tk ee ¢ f 
therefore,.a very finé instanceof econompinthe| After Alice Cole left our little village we lost 
wings of the ostrich being:so little ddftloped, as|sight of ber for along time, except as 


credi mor that she had run away from 
uncle. Years passed away, and some of the 


motion is con¢erned, to be concentrated: t on | old st who had enacted the part of children in 
the legs, and the muscles py’ which these are|thewillage school, had one by one left it to ful- 


fil;their various destinies; while Mr. Cole, with 


i 
the }a ‘second. wife, and a small but happy family, 


seemed to have forgotten the daughter of his 
earlier hopes. Sometimes in our little coteries 
her name was mentioned, but always in a sub- 
dued voice, as if afraid of contamination from a 
louder sound. Yet there was one among us who 
did not thus hesitate to speak. Frances Hill, a 
girl of warm and deep feeling when once it was 
called into action, seemed to take a peculiar in- 
terest in her fate, and talked with earnestness of 
her father’s forgetfulness. 
* * * * * 

It was at the close of a sultry day in the mid- 
dle of August. The clouds which had laid scat- 
tered along the heavens had one by one départ- 


‘*O if her poor mother could have|ed, leaving the firmament one unbroken leaden 
plooked forward to this day, it would have quite 


expanse, which seemed to close around us as if 
to confine us down to earth; and the air wore 
that peculiar stillness that strikes us with greater 
dread than the wildest commotion, because it 
seems as if the spirit of the storm held back his 
breath, only to discharge it with superior force. 

““O it will be a dreadful night!” exclaimed 
Mr. Hill, as he raised the sash to draw the blinds 
together for greater security. 

‘‘ Dreadful!” repeated a tall handsome girl, 
laying her hand on the old man’s shoulder, and 
looking out from the window. ‘But, father, 
what’is that?” she inquired, observing a female 
figure moving with seeming difficulty, and cling- 
ing to the fence for support. 

‘*T don’t know!” answered Mr. Hill witha 
compassionate look. ‘Some poor wretch that 
should be sheltered from the storm doubtless. 
Go, Frances, and bring her in! Whatever she 
may be, I am sure she needs pity at such a time 
as this.” ‘ 

Frances obeyed; but the poor creature, losing 
her little remaining strength as the accents of 
pity met her ear, required a stronger arm to sup- 
port her. 

‘* Have you travelled far?” inquired Mr. Hill 
placing a chair for her near where the candles 
were blazing cheerfully. The stranger answer- 
ed only by a groan, and rejecting the proffered 
seat, sought one in the most obscure corner, 
where, drawing her tattered bonnet more close- 
ly over her face, she leaned her head upon her 
hands, and seemed by her interrupted breath- 
ings to be struggling with some painful emotion 
or excessive fatigue. 

** You are tired—perhaps sick!” said Frances. 
“Can I do anything for you?” *« Nothing— 
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nothing!” was the answer, but in tones so deep 
and sepulchral as to startle the little family cir- 
cle as if they had heard a voice from another 
world. 

‘‘ But you need food and rest, at least!” per- 
sisted Frances. 

‘Rest! rest!” repeated the stranger. “Think 
you there is rest for one like me?—ay, in the 
grave.” And then she laughed a low and fear- 
ful laugh, that made the listeners shudder. 

‘But you have doubtless come a long way, 
and are weary,” said Frances, naturally shrink- 
ing from such a display of wretchedness, espe- 
cially as the storm, which had just begun to 
rage without, made it seem to her even more 
horrible. 

‘* Yes, I am weary,” was the answer, “‘ weary 
of this long and dreary life!. Sick, you said. 
Ay, I am sick too; sick at ‘heart. But no mat- 
ter!—it will all be over soon’very, very soon!” 

Frances said no more, but-busied herself in 
trying to make the poor creature comfortable. 

‘Not that!—not that!” shes'mupmured, as a 
warm supper was spread before her. ‘“ Away 
with that! I came to die!” fe a 


‘¢ You!” exclaimed Mr, ret age jher arm 


ong scanning her features eager scrutiny. 
o, no! it cannot be!” he nina deopping 
the suspicion that had forced itself into his min 


‘that is not the face of Alice Cole!) 

** No, not her face!” said the poor cr 
throwing back her torn bonnet, and” ildly 
pressing her throbbing temples; “ not the f eof 
Alice Cole—a demon has been busy with the 
heart, and wherefore should he not leavé his im- 
press on the face? But no matter,” she contin- 
ued, endeavoring to assume an appearance? of 
carelessness; ‘‘no matter! I am changed—so 
are you—it is all destiny—destiny. The same 
hand that has assisted you to rise, dashed me 
down—O how low!” fs 

“ Young woman!” said Mr. Hill, in a severe 
tone, ‘“‘ we have both worked out our own des- 
tiny and—” 

‘«‘ Father, father!” interrupted Frances, ‘ not 
ourselves, but a stronger and holier. O do not 
add even a breath of censure to misery like hers.” 

Mr. Hill was about to answer, but his daugh- 
ter looked up into his face so meekly and be- 
seechingly, that he merely replied, ‘“‘ You are 
right, Frances, it is.ours to heal, not wound! 
and if her looks speak truly, she has already 
deeply suffered.” : 

The news spread rapidly that Alice Cole had 
returned to her childhood’s home; and it was 
added too that she came to die. Her father re- 
ceived her (not to his heart, he said, but merely 
sheltered her as an act of duty,) and former 
friends, with scarce a vestige of former feelings 
mingling with the awe inspired by such a scene 
with its strange associations, gathered round her 
bed. They strove to win her to repentance by 
words and acts of kindness, but her heart had 
grown callous under accumulated sin and mise- 
ry, and nothing could make upon it any impres- 
sion. 'The only sign she gave of any remaining 
tender feelings was the wish to die in her 
native village; ‘‘ for,” she would say, ‘‘ my ashes 
could not rest in any other spot.” The hallow- 
ed remembrance of her mother, too, seemed 
sometimes to be still lingering about her, for she 

‘ begged to be laid as far as possible from one 
so gentle and so pure. She died; and many 
wept;—but they were tears of pity, not love; and 
even Frances Hill, her earliest and best friend, 
cherishes her memory as a guilty thought that 
should not be spoken. She died as she had 
lived,—but we will not judge her. Enough for 
us that she has passed away, and left what little 
of her history I have given (the darkest part is 
hidden in obscurity,) as a warning to those who 
venture but one step towards the fearful vortex 
in which she was overwhelmed. 

Think of those things—very trifles in them- 
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by step, till return was impossible, and her ruin 
sealed. Think of those, and then think ofa life 
of shame, of degradation and misery—of an 
early death,—unloved, perchance unpitied—but 
above all, think of the unprepared spirit launch- 
ed out upon a world unknown. It is the most 
trivial beginnings that oftentimes work out re- 
sults the most important, or fearful, and none 
are secure who have for a moment wandered 
from the narrow path of virtue, unless they have 
since learned to say:—** My Father, thou art the 
guide of my youth.”—Charles Linn. 
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EFFECTS OF PRAYER. 
I was conversing: a short time since with a 
person who seemed. net to have. much of a he- 
lief in the efficacy of prayer. 
fiteeath 













@vailed so with 


Sabbath Scholars the following questions, viz.: 







jg Who prayed to God that itguight nowrain? 
{Fer ho: orig ti e did ior rant a = 
. pater ths did tig. pray that it might rain?® ~ 
And.what lace? d 
pwhat~c was this? - , 


mé to”thitik some 


effects. * 8 
Géd at one. 


found in themy 
ers ofa Bood man.*" » 
What cities were these? 

Who prayed to God for them? 


this was in answer to prayer. 
What man was it that prayed? 


so that the waters stood like walls on each side 
What man was this? 
What sea was thus divided? 


night. 
What man was this? 
What king put him in the den? 
Did the king desire to do this? 
Why then did he do it? 
There was a man who was cast into a prison 
and bound with two chains. 


went to the house where a prayer meeting wa 
then held. 

What man was this? 

What king cast him into prison? 

At what house was the prayer meeting held? 


of the house? 


wards write? 


upon the dry land. 
What man was this? 
Why was he cast into the sea? 





selves, though they were—that led her on, step 





what did he do there? 





id, ‘ Prayer 
Or D1 oughit rain.” 
nseBible he would 
ptis-I mean, that 


‘thie 1.again-on account 
the zain to descend. Now 

wil “of the ee this ‘article say } 
whetheroI was right orstot? Let méatk the: when she would not Jay aside her doll and other 


tiihe*destroyéd a number of cities 
by fire and britfistone from héaven; but he would | er own, and teach her how to pray. At one 
not have done this.éf ter’ righteous men had been 

and this on account of the pray- 


In what part of the world? oe 
A man once prayed, and the sea was divided 


Why did this man wish the sea to be so divided? 
Aman who used to pray three times every 
day, was on account of his prayers put into a . k 
den of lions; but God would not let the lions|® "€W heart. Being absent one evening a long- 
hurt him, although he was with them a whole 


A number of Chris- 
tians met and prayed for him, and God sent an 
angel and delivered him out of prison, and he 


What was the name of the son of the woman 
What book in the Bible did the son after- 
There was a man thrown from a vessel into 
the sea and a great fish swallowed him. While 


in the belly of the fish he prayed to God, and 
the Lord caused the fish to vomit the man out 


To what great city did he afterwards go, and 





These are a few instances of extraordinary 
answers to prayer. Who will then say that 
prayer will not avail with God? Let us remem- 
ber that the Bible says, the eyes of the Lord are 
upon the righteous, and his ears are open unto 
their prayers. Let all Sabbath School teachers 
and scholars earnestly pray for a_ blessing. 
“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much.” [S.S. Treasury. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
YOUTHFUL PIETY. 
Ann F.C. the subject of this sketch, died at 
the age of 17 years. Nothing remarkable ap- 
peared in her during the first 3 years of her life, 
except a thoughtful, sedate turn of mind, rarely 
seen in one so young. She was very fond of 
Bible stories, and would take her cricket close 
to the side of her mother or grandmother, and 
sit for hours with her mild blue eye fixed upon 
them, expressing the deep interest she felt in 
what they related to her; and often repeated the 
little verse, which begins, ‘‘ Holy Bible, book 
divine.” Her friends do not recollect the time 





playthings, if she could be entertained with some 
Bible story. When she was about three and a 
half years old, she was deprived of a little infant 
sister by death. This was to her a severe af- 
fliction, and seemed to be sanctified to her, by 
leading her to realize the uncertainty of life. 


referred to above, has led Not long after this, God was pleased to give her 
about prayer and its 


another sister, whom she used to lead into a re- 
tired apartment as soon as the little one was 
able to walk, and there place her tiny hands in 


time when she was very sick, she was asked if 
she felt willing to die, and why she was willing. 
She said it was the thought of the resurrection; 
on which she was very fond of holding conver- 
sation with her mother. She was often the sub- 


Who were saved that lived in one of those cities? |Ject of deep serious impressions, but at one time 
God once made the sun to stand still so that 
the day was made twice as long as usual; and 


her distress on account of her sinfulness was so 
great, as to deprive her of sleep by night. This 
was the more noticeable as there were no exter- 
nal circumstances more than usual, to awaken 
her attention. It was very evident that the Holy 
Spirit was striving with her. She spent much 
_|time in prayer, and when the weather was cold, 
she would take her Testament and retire to her 
room at stated seasons, and sometimes prolong- 
ed her stay till her mother was afraid she would 
suffer with cold; and on going after her, found 
her bathed in tears, and begging God to give her 


er time than usual, it was thought by her moth- 
er, that she must have fallen asleep in the dark 
and alone. But as she came out from her re- 
tirement she laid her head in her mother’s lap, 
and observed in a manner altogether new; “I 
do feel happy to-night.” Being asked, how she 
could be happy, when she was such a sinner, 
she replied; “I don’t know, but I do feel hap- 
py—I do love God.” At this time she was only 
nine years of age, and from that time to her 
s|death, her conduct was exemplary as a Chris- 
tian. She manifested a strong desire to unite 
with the church, and come to the Lord’s ta- 
ble. But she was put off for several years, be- 
cause she was so young, though it would have 
been proper it has since been thought, to have 
received her into the bosom of the church then. 
Her friends never knew her to utter a falsehood, 
nor even to equivocate in order to avoid censure. 
She was also very careful never to speak evil 
of any of her associates, or to treat them with 
the least unkindness. 

It was something less than two years before 
her decease, when she was received into fellow- 
ship with the church of Christ with twenty two 
other persons of different ages, on the same 
Lord’s day. She is the first of that nnmber, 
who has been called to join the church trium- 
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phantin heaven. This first communion season 
was a happy one; embittered by nothing, ex- 
cept the fact that her dear and only sister, in 
whose spiritual welfare she was deeply interest- 
ed, was not prepared to go to the Lord’s table 
with her. When friends called, and gave her 
some encouragement of recovery, she would say 
when they had retired, ‘ Mother, it did not en- 
courage me in the least. I shall never be any 
better.”” Seeing her mother in tears, she said, 
‘You distress me. You must be willing to give 
me up.” ‘* My dear mother, I love you better 
than any earthly object, and should be glad to 
live for your sake, were it the will of Heaven.” 
When she suffered greatly from her cough and 
chills and fever, she would say, ‘it -is right, all 
right.” In a paroxysm of distress, which she 
expected was the harbinger of death, she said, 
*¢Q my mother, God will support you, I know 
he will.” As her grandmother entered the room, 
she said to her, ‘“‘ You have been very kind to 
me, and do forgive all I have ever done towards 
you that was wrong.” ‘To her sister her advice 
was most tender and affectionate. Over-hear- 
ing a friend, who called to see her, say, ‘“ [think 
A. has failed very much since I saw her.” She 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, I am going fast.” In seasons of 
distress when she thought herself dying, she 
seemed perfectly composed and happy, and 
would pray audibly for each member of the fam- 
ily. Being asked what message she would leave 
for her father, who was absent from home, she 
said, ‘tell him, I hope through the merits of the 
Saviour to get to heaven.”” Her physician com- 
ing in, she extended to him her emaciated hand, 
and looking upon him witha countenance beam- 
ing with angelic sweetness, asked him; “Is this 
death; you need not be afraid to tell me, for I 
am willing to die.” 

She called each of her friends present to her 
bedside, giving them the farewell kiss, and beg- 
ged them all to prepare to meet her in heaven. 
‘* Oh!” said she, “the worms are welcome to 
this poor body;” and then abruptly requested 
that a hymn should be sung, and named the 19th 
of the 2nd book in Watts, commencing 

“Let others boast how strong they be, 
Nor death, nor danger fear; 

But we'll confess, O Lord, to thee, 
What feeble things we are,” &c. &c. 

After this hymn was sung, she said it was 
‘‘ beautiful music,” and then addressed her 
mother, “*O my mother, I would not leave you 
to go to any spot on earth, bat I am willing to 
leave you to go to the Saviour. She affection- 
ately remembered her Sabbath School teacher, 
and desired her mother to thank those from 
whom she received favors during her sickness, 
for all their attentions and kindness. Having 
thus finished her work, she closed her eyes in 


death, and we trust, now ‘sweetly sleeps in 


Jesus.” 

Happy are all the young readers of this little 
paper, who shall imitate her piousexample. Be 
assured, young friends, that nothing but the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ can yield you substan- 
tial happiness in life, and that nothing else will 
fit you for a peaceful and happy death, and for 
the joys of heaven. Remember our Saviour’s 
injunction, where he says, ‘“‘ Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness,” i. e. seek 
it as a matter of the first importance and first in 
the order of time—* before all things, and above 
all things.” Regard too the gracious and en- 
couraging promise, that “they that seek me 


_ early shall find me.” 
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From the Congregational Observer. 
A MOTHER COMFORTED. 

The wintry wind was howling around the 
habitation of poor Mrs. Crawford, who sat shiv- 
ering over a handful of embers, hungry—cold, 
and almost naked. Poor woman! she had seen 


better days. Her parents were both respectable 
farmers in the town of Barkhamsted, and al- 
though educated to the toils of a farmer’s daugh- 
ter, she had until her marriage—and indeed long 
after, enjoyed an abundance of the good things 
of this world. For years after leaving her pa- 
ternal roof she was happy in the love of an affec- 
tionate husband, who by his industry liberally 
supported her and a growing family. He wasa 
physician—and as before the temperance refor- 
mation, men of that profession were peculiarly 
exposed to temptation, because the poison was 
offered to them in every family they visited, 
Mr. C. soon acquired a relish for it, and in a 
few years sunk into the drunkard’s grave. His 
wife and three out of seven children survived 
him, to suffer the pangs of poverty and mourn 
over his hopeless tomb. . Her children, the- old- 
est twelve, the youngest one year oid, were in 
bed together, bat although the two youngest had 
forgéttexi theig-own and their, mother’s -griefs.in 
thé slumbers of mfancy, poor George could not 
sleep... «His *yqung heart sighed-and sobbed’in 
melancholy tesponse to her own,’and the tears 
which trickled down her cheeks were but reflec- 
tions of his own. eS (ena 

‘‘ Mother,” said he, ‘ dear mother; dén’t cry 
any more. I have been thinking of ‘a:beautifal 
chapter I read in my Bible at Sunday’ Sch 
to day, and I meant to read it to you whé#f I 
came home but I forgot it. If you’will let“me, 
I will get up and dress myself, ‘and find it; for 
you now. I know it will comfort you. Don’t 
cry, mother dear, I am not hungry now, and lit- 
tle brother and sister are not, for they are fast. 
asleep.” 
object to it, he was dressed and had openéd. the 
Bible to the beautiful story of Elijah who was 
fed in a time of famine, first by the ravens, and 
afterwards by the widow of Zarephath, 1 Kings, 
17. His sweet voice reading the. word of God 
fell like music on the ear, and sunk like a spell 
into the heart of Mrs. Crawford. ‘ And now, 
dear mother, said George, do you not think that 
Elijah’s God, will be our God too? I know you 
love him mother as, much as Elijah did. And 
does not the Testament say, that we are of much 
more value than the sparrows of whom God 
takes such care.” The little preacher became 
very animated, as.if heaven-inspired, he had 
been commissioned as an angel df mercy, to min- 
ister unto an heir of salvation.” And now, dear 
mother if you will let me, I will read you a most 
beautiful story, from one of my Sunday School 
books, which Mr. Parson says, is a good deal 
like the story of Elijah, and shows that God is 
the same God now, that he was thousands of 
years ago, when that prophet was alive—I have 
not read it yet, but I guess it is a very pretty 
story.” 

He then took down from the shelf a little 
book entitled ‘* Social Life,” printed in London 
for “the Religious Tract Society,” the piece had 
the caption of “¢ The Widow’s Friend,” and read 
as follows :— ’ 

‘* A pious visitor of the sick, early one Sab- 
bath morning, called on a poor but very pious 
widow, whom he had been accustomed for some 
time to visit in her affliction. No sooner had he 
entered the door of her obscure and lowly dwel- 
ling, than she eagerly exclaimed * O sir, I have 
something to tell you that will warm your 
heart.” ‘ Well, my friend, said he, that’s right; 
my heart wants warming, let me hear it.” She 
then proceeded in substance as follows—* Last 
Thursday morning to my no small dismay; 1 
found that I had not a morsel of bread left in 
my cupboard, nor could I tell where to look for 
a fresh supply. Several hours passed away; no 
one came near me and I began to feel very faint 
and hungry. For some time I sat brooding over 
my sorrows, until at length I was tempted to 
give way to despondency. But all at once, the 
thought came into my mind, “ Have I not a Fa- 





And almost before his mother could} 


ask of him my daily bread? And has he not 
promised, that ** bread shall be given me, and my 
water shall be sure?’. (Is. 33, 16.) I will there- 
fore ‘arise and go to my Father’ and will lay 
before him all my wants.” Accordingly I arose, 
fell on my knees, and poured out my heart be- 
fore our ‘ Father who seeth in secret.’ I was 
enabled with humble confidence to plead his 
faithful word, and with assured hope to rest upon 
it. While thus engaged, such a peaceful, joyful 
feeling took possession of my soul, that I be- 
came, for the time, wholly unconscious of the 
sensation of hunger. On arising from prayer, [ 
felt quite full, and it appeared to me as if I could 
do without bread. I had not, however, risen 
from my knees a quarter of an hour, when I 
heard some one knock at the door. On open- 
ing it, I saw a decently dressed woman, quite a 
stranger to me, holding something in her apron. 
“Ts not your name Gray?” she asked. I replied 
“yes.” ‘IT have been told, said she, that you 
are very poor. I havea loaf here (holding open 
her lap) if you will accept it; and I'll tell you 
what induced me to bring it to you. My hus- 
band, who is unwell, has a very sickly appetite; 
and on taking up this loaf at breakfast time this 
morning, he discovered that a mouse had been 
nibbling it; and this so turned his stomach, that 
le put it aside, begging me to take it out of the 
house, and not to let him see it any more. Sol 
inquired of a neighbor for some poor person to 
whom it would be acceptable, and was directed 
t@¥ou. I hope you will excuse it; but you will 
rsee I have cut the part clear away where the 
mouse has been.” 

“TI received the loaf at the hand of my unknown 
benefactress, expressing as well as my feelings 
would allow, my thankfulness for the gift; and 
slipping a shilling into my hand, she left me al- 
most overwhelmed with emotions of astonish- 
ment and gratitude too strong for utterance. O 
sir, can I ever again distrust my Heavenly Fa- 
ther’s care? Elijah was fed by ravens, and I have 
been fed by a mouse, in a manner less direct in- 
deed, but not less effectual; for had it not been 
for that mouse, this loaf would not have been 
brought to me. Yes, sir, in order to show my 
unbelief, the Lord has caused, even a pilfering 
mouse to be the means of administering to my 
necessities.” 

‘‘ There dear mother,” said George, isn’t that 
good—God has more ravens, and more mice— 
let us trust him for'to-morrow.”’ I need not say, 
my dear children, that Mrs. Crawford pressed 
her darling son to her bosom, and bathed his 
sweet face in tears of affection, covering it with 
her kisses. Her tears of sorrow were all wiped 
away, by his soft hand, and after pouring out 
her heart in praise and confiding supplication, 
they retired to rest. The next day all her 
wants were supplied by him who hath said, 
‘¢ Leave thy fatherless children, I will preserve 
them alive, and let thy widows trust in me.” 
Jer. 49, 11. A pious neighbor had made in- 
quiry, and ascertaining her necessity, made pro- 
vision for all her wants. 

Dear little children, love your mothers, espe- 
cially your widowed mothers, and do all the good 
you can to the poor. Ps. 41,1—3. H.G. L. 








THE NURSERY. 


THE REFORMED LITTLE TYRANT, 


A pert little girl whose name was Cleopatra, 
was continually teasing and commanding her 
poor brother. ‘So, you will not do what I bid 
you, Mr. Obstinacy?” she would often say to 
him: ‘*Come, come, sir, obey, or it shall be 
worse for you.” 

If Cleopatra’s word might be taken for it, her 
brother did every thing wrong; but, on the con- 
trary, whatever she thought of doing was the 
masterpiece of reason and sound sense. If he 
proposed any kind of diversion, she was sure to 











ther in Heaven? Has he not encouraged me to 


consider it as dull and insipid; but it often hap- 
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pened, that she would herself the next day, re- 
commend the same thing, and, having forgotten 
what she had said of it before, consider it as the 
most lively and entertaining. 

Her brother was obliged to submit to her un- 
accountable whims and fancies, or else endure 
the most disagreeable lectures a little female 
tongue could utter. If ever he presumed to be 
so hardy as to reason with her on her strange 
conduct, instant destruction to his playthings was 
the inevitable consequence of it. 

Her parents saw, with regret, this strange and 
tyrannical disposition of their daughter, and in 
vain did everything they could think of to break 
her of it. Her mother, in particular, continu- 
ally enforced on her mind, that such children 
never procured the esteem of others; and that a 
girl, who set up her own opinion against that of 
every one else, would soon become intolerable 
and insupportable to all her acquaintance. 
This prudent advice, however, made no impres- 
sion on her stubborn heart; and her brother, 
wearied out by her caprice and tyranny, began 
to have very little affection for her. Jt one day 
happened that a gentleman of a free and open 
temper dined at their house. Hecould not help 
observing with what a haughty air she treated 
her poor brother, and, indeed every other per- 
son inthe room. At first, the rules: of polite- 
ness kept him from saying anything; but at last, 
tired out with her impertinence, he’ began ad- 
dressing his discourse to her mamma in the fol- 
lowing manner:— baal 

‘*T was lately in France, and, as I was fond 
of being present at the soldiers’ exercises, 1 used 
to go as often as I could, to see their manceu- 
vres on the parade, nearly in the same manner 
as they do here at St. James’. Among the sol- 
diers there were many I observed with whiskers, 
which gave them a very fierce and soldier-like 
look. Now, had I achild like your Cleopatra, I 
would instantly give her a soldier’s uniform, and 
put a pair of whiskers on her, when she might, | 
with rather more propriety than at present, aety 
the part of a commander.” aa 

Cleopatra heard this, and stood covered with 
confusion; she could not help blushing,:amd was 
unable to conceal her tears. However, this re- 
proach perfectly reformed her, and she became 
sensible how unbecoming was a _ tyranniging 
temper. It has been observed, that to be sensi- 
ble of our errors is half the work of reformation. 
So it happened with Cleopatra, who, with the, 
assistance of her mother’s prudent counsels, be- 
came an amiable girl. 

Her reformation was a credit to her; and. it-is 
much to, be wished that all young ladies, who 
take no pains to conquer their passions, would 
at last imitate Cleopatra, and wish to avoid be-’ 
ing told, that a soldier’s dress and a pair of 
whiskers would better .become them than nice 
cambric frocks and silk slips. Had Cleopatra 
attended to the advice of her parents, and not 
have imagined that greatness consists in imper- 
tinence, she would have been happy much soon- 
er than she was. 
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VARIETY. 











The Best Store. 
Prov. x. 14.—“* Wise men lay up knowledge.” 


As the bee lays up honey to feed upon in the winter, 
so. the wise man lays up knowledge. Some lay up 
money. Rich men may lose their riches, but wise men 
keep their wisdom. ‘Whatever knowledge may at any 
time be useful to us, we must lay it up, because we know 
not but some time or other we may have occasion for it. 
We must continue laying up as long as we live; and be 
sure to lay it up safe, thet it may not be to seek when 
we want it. 

You will observe that men is printed in italics, which 
is to show that it is put in by those who translated 
Solomon’s Proverbs, from the Hebrew language. They 
supplied “men” in this place, but we may equally well 
supply children, and say, “ Wise children lay up know]l- 
edge.” Solomon would have said the one as well as the 
other. There is a little simple rhyme made by some of 






YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


our great-grandfathers, and though simple, it is never- 
theless very true, and we should do well never to for- 
get it:— 

‘‘ When house and land are gone and spent, 

Then learning is most excellent.” 


But, above all, “ wise men lay up” the “knowledge ” 
of Jesus Christ. The apostle Paul, thongh he was a 
very wise man, and was brought up at the feet of Gama- 
liel, that is, in other words, was the scholar of that most 
jearned man, and became exceedingly learned himself, 
yet valued this knowledge so much above all others, 
that he said, “ Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my Lord.” 


——_—_——_ 
A Shipwrecked Scholar. 


One of the scholars, a young man, about to retire from 
a school in Scotland, received from the Rev. Dr. Col- 
quhoun, on one occasion that he visited the institution, a 
Bible, with a suitable inscription as a reward for good 
conduct, Many, who were present on ‘that occasion, 
will long remember with what earnestness that venera- 
ble servant of God invoked the blessing of the Almigh- 
y on the young man here alluded to, while he stood with 
e sacred gift in his hand; that he might be protected 
by God in whatever situation he might be placed, and 
that the Bible he had that night received might prove a 
source of consolation to him in the hour of adversity and 
distress. The subsequent history of this unfortunate 
youth, ghowed that these supplications had been abun- 
dantly answered; for shortly after he went to sea, 
the vessel in which he was on board, as a mariner, was 
»cked on the western coast of Scotland, and all hands 
fished, The corpse of the young sufferer was found 
stretched on the shore, and his name and birth-place 
came to be known by the inscription on this Bible, which 
was found in his bosom.—London S. S. Anecdotes. 


pe 
A Thoughtfal Scholar, 

A gentleman, in a visit among the poor, met with one 
of his little Sabbath School scholars, a little girl not six 
years old, who ied jest begun to read in the New Tes- 
tament. his child being-fond of singing, was anxious 
to possess, one.of the school hymn books, which the gen- 
tleman kindly. promised het, on condition that she would 


learn to read the fifth and sixth chapters of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel within the space of a fortnight. The little 
irl iminediately ‘undertook'the task, and having er 
ttwo ¢haptets.to the gentleman, began to read; but 

‘ whefi she-had ied the first twelve verses, he wished 


« to stop, in-order to inquire of,her which of the quali- 
described in the beatitudes she should desire most 

possess, z 

She pabsed a ithe, and then replied, with a modest 

‘smile, “I would rather be pure in heart.” ; 

' ‘The gentleman asked her wherefore she should choose 

this blessed quality above all the rest. In reply to 

which, she answered to this purpose: “Sir, if I could 

but obtain a pure heart, I should then possess all the 

other good qualities spoken of in this chapter.” 


‘to 


this 2. Perhaps you could not; let me then entreat you 
to seek to be made like the-child who gave this answer. 


aE [Ib. 
An Aged Man. 

An aged man in America, a military pensioner, who 
‘commenced his Christiar life at threescore years and 
ten, was induced to join a Sabbath School. Speaking 
of the benefits derived from the school, he said he had 
been in the habit of reading the Bible from his youth, 
and had read it through many times, and thought he un- 
derstood it tolerably well; but, when he joined the Sab- 
bath School, he found it was necessary to do something 
more than read the Bible. He had to search the Scrip- 
tures. And it led him to observe, that we are nowhere 
commanded to read the Bible, but every where directed 
and encouraged to “search the Scriptures.” [Jb. 


—_——~—__. 
A Fatherless Boy. 


One Sabbath evening, in 1827, after Divine service, a 
little fatherless boy, about ten years of age, belonging 
to a Sunday School at Folkestone, said to his mother, 
“Shall [ read a psalm, mother 2” After the little fellow 
had finished reading, he said, “I will try to pray this 
night,” and then put up the following petition: “O 
Lord, look down on a little child, and preserve me from 
sin, and may I tread in the footsteps of my dear father 
now in glory ; prepare me for an early death; take awa 
this stony heart, and give me a heart of flesh; for thou, 
O Lord, canst if thou wilt.” Here he rose, and said, 
“Mother, I will try to pray again some other time.” 
He continued to pray both with his mother and in private. 

——+—_ [Ib. 
A Kingsbridge Scholar, 


A little girl, belonging to one of the schools connect- 





ed with the Kingsbridge Union, about the year 1822, 
appeared deeply concerned about serious things. 


Reader! Could you have made such an answer as|- 
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Tears were frequently seen to trickle down her cheeks, 
when spoken to about the salvation of her soul. On be- 
ing asked if she prayed, her reply was, “Yes, often, as 
well as I can; but sometimes [ find it very difficult.” 
One day, being on her knees, and finding no utterance, 
she cried, “ Lord, teach me to pray ;” and she said, that 
when she came to the-throne of grace again, she could 
pray much better. Ib. 


—_——— 
A Sheffield Scholar, 


About the year 1827, as a class of boys, belonging to 
the Allen Street Sunday School, in Sheffield, were 
reading the third chapter of St. John’s Gospel, a boy 
about twelve years of age having to read the 14th verse, 
“ And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of man be lifted up;” when he 
came to the words “Son of man,” he stopped. His 
teacher desired him to goon. The boy looked earnest- 
ly at him, and, in considerable agitation, said he could 
not. “And why cannot you?” “ Because Jesus Christ 
was lifted up upon the cross for my sin.” “This verse 
speaks of Jesus Christ then?” “Yes; Jesus Christ was 
the Son of man, and the Son of God.” . “ You feel that 
you are asinnerthen?” “ Yes,” said he, weeping, “but 
I hope Christ will pardon me.” “Do you pry to him 
for pardon?” “I do, every morning and evening.” 
“ And who told you that you were a sinner?” “A few 
Sabbaths back, David would not read because you 
had reproved him for being careless. You then told us 
all, that we were the worst class in the school; that we 
were great sinners, that you never saw any of us at 
worship on Sunday evenings, though you had often told 
us we ought to go. I went to chapel that Sunday night, 
and the preacher said he was afraid that there were some 
there, who, if they were summoned at that time to the 
bar of the great Judge, would not be prepared to meet 
Him; and, if not prepared, they must go to hell. I 
thought I was not prepared; and when | went -home, I 
kneeled down by my bed-side, and prayed for mercy, 
and a preparation for death.” This boy, and a few oth- 
ers, of whose piety there was satisfactory evidence, were 
admitted into church fellowship. [1b. 

—@——— 
A Negro Boy. 


A negro boy, who attended a Sunday School, through 
some quarrel with another boy, ran away. On the eve- 
ning of the third day, he came back, and begged to be 
forgiven. Being asked what brought him back, he re- 
plied, “ Massa, that school fetch me. Suppose me go 
to school no more, that make me afraid; me know noth- 
ing if me go no school.” Being told he might seek an- 
other school, his reply was, “ Massa, me can’t leave this. 
S’pose, massa, you whip me, put me in black hole; that 
right, massa, do me good; me run away for nothing; 
but me can’t leave dis school here.” 











POETRY. 








Written for the Youth's Companion. 

“LORD REMEMBER US,” 
Behold the babé, with wailing cry, 
Just entering on mortality— 
Oh Saviour! thou, for whom wert spread 
*Mid wandering brutes, the manger-bed, 
With pity view its feeble strife, 
And fan the trembling spark of life. 
The boy, with giddy footstep strays, 
Through hidden danger’s devious maze— 
Thou who in childhood’syway ward hour 
Wert subject to thy mother’s power, 
Withdraw his heart from folly’s snare, 
And in thy wisdom let him share. 


The man mature, ’mid noontide heat, 
Temptation’s countless forms must meet— 
Redeemer! thou, who scorn and care 
With meek, unanswering love didst bear, 
His burdens ease, his thoughts control, 
And with thy patience, arm his soul. 

The lonely stranger, sorrowing roves, 

An exile from the land he loves— 

Thou, who but in one cottage-glade 

At Bethany, wert welcome made, 

Speak peace, when deep despondence sighs, 
And tell of mansions in the skies. 

The mourner droops, with heaving breast, 
Low, where his buried idols rest-— 
Remember, Thou, who once did shed, 

The tear of grief, o’er friendship’s bed, 
Remember !—Let thy mercy flow, 

And bless for Heaven, these pangs of woe. 


The death-struck, on his couch of pain, 
Feels every earthly solace vain ; 

The eye is glazed, the spirit faint— 
Redeemer, sooth thy suffering saint, 
Infuse thy strength, when nature dies, 


And to thy kingdom bid him rise. L. H.S. 
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